OFFERINGS TO SPIRITS

catch them with my butterfly net. My attention was sud-
denly drawn to millet and other odd fragments of food
lying on the bottom. 'Nughush!' they said. Here men
cast bread upon the running waters to propitiate the
subiro that brood over them. The word, like our familiar
equivalent, stands for the spirits of the departed, possessed
of powers of good and evil and able to treat man even as
they are treated. At night the natives throw morsels of
tobacco and food to them, shouting, cWe are your sons,
your daughters; do not harm us; be awake so that we are
not harmed by evil men or malign spirits.3

This spring of Rizat figured in a famous case of magic in
Wali Sulaiman's time. Bait Zaiyan, a section of the Sha-
hara, claimed the exclusive right to practise nughush here.
The Qara tribe disputed the exclusive right of the Zaiyan,
their vassals, and asked for an equal share in the sacrifice
and in the ghostly grace accruing. The Wali, with an eye
to his government's own share in the plains, decided that
both parties had equal rights, but that government itself
would provide the litigants with exact quantities of the
sacrifice to ensure against cheating, and thus become a
partner. But the time came when Sulaiman was fighting
these mountain people, and Bait Zaiyan saw their oppor-
tunity; they called upon the spirits of their forefathers, who
presently made the stream run uphill. Hence the plains
dried up and government lost its share; or so runs the
legend.

Many other pagan and animistic cults survive and are
practised throughout these mountains. All the natives
hold them strongly; whereas elsewhere in Muslim Arabia
they would be dubbed ungodly at the least. Another local
custom is the blood sacrifice carried out in the Jurbaib
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